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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin summarizes and interprets some of the 
main findings of ••The Reading Problem in the United States, •• by 
Abraham Carp, Chapter III of ••The Information Base for Reading: A 
Critical Review of the Informaticm Base for Ctirrent Assumptions 
Regarding the status of Instruction and Achievement in Reading in the 
United States,** the final report of a study prepared for the U. S. 
Office of Education (see ED 054 922). The task for Chapter III was to 
"survey the literature published in the U. S. betwe^ 1960 and 1970 
to determine the extent of the reading problem in the country, and to 
identify, analyze, and summarize existing survey and test data which 
indicate the reading ability of various populations in relation to 
•individual and social needs' But most of the literature available 
for review compared a defined population's reading ability only with 
another population. Some research comparing reading ability with the 
criteria of individual and social need was in preparation, but 
available data consisted primarily of: (1) data on illiteracy 
reoorted by the O. S. Census Bureau; (2) data on presumed functional 
literacy as indicated by completion of 5, 8, and 12 years of 
schooling; and (3) grade achievement on nationally normed reading 
tests* Tables of the data obtained in each of the areas are provided. 
It was concluded that the data base is insufficient for adeguate 
estimates of the present deficit in functional literacy. Research to 
find out %rtiat pupils need to be taught to keep them reading into 
adulthood is recommended. A bibliography is provided. (For related 
documents, see TM 002 357, 385.) (KM) 
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I. RESEARCH J960.|970 ON THE READING PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STAl ES 
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Ihe Task Defined, and Limitations ot the Uata 



rhi\ bullelin is ;! diiiesl and inicrpreialion ol some o( llie 
nunn findinii^ reported in Chaplei IIL *Thc Reading Proo- 
leni in ihe nilcil Slalcs/* h> Abiahain Carp in Thclnjifr- 
matttm Base Jor Km/// /if. .1 Criticai Review o] the In for- 
mat it m Base for Current Assumptums Reiiardin^ (he Sfam\ 
ifj I tf\f nation and .Uhicieniaif in Reading in the United 
States, the final repori ot a \ludv directed bv Reginald 
( order ol' the LTS Western Ot'lkv in Be:kctL\ , C alit'ornia. 
tor the U.S. Ot'lke of Hdiication. Pioject (MK).>I. 1^)71. The 
full report is ohtaiiKible in hard copv or iniLrotklic through 

i:rk\ i:d 054 ^p:. 

The study was a >urvc> of research troir. P>()0 to 1^>70 
bearing un three probieni.s the n.»ture and extent ot the 
current dcll*.it in tiin*.tional hteracv. ihe etteLliveness ol 
ditterent nieu»'>ds ot teaching "eadir.g. and ihe training of 
teachers of reading. I sing all possible bibliographic sourceN. 
the proiect \talY listed over 15.000 docanieiits bearing on 
these three problems. These were rated independentK b\ 
f\o experts, and 1 S55 were selected for critical review, 
includiiiii 32^> t>n tin. Ilrst problem. 120 on the first and 
second, and 31 on all three Thus the chapter heie summa- 
ri/ed \va> based on a LriliL.il look at 4S() documents bearing 
on probable defiLieiiLies in reading abilitv . The list of all 
I.S55 documeiUs that were reviewed occupies 1,>4 pages o' 
the final report. 

The reviews were Jone In 22 dodoial Cttiididales at the 
rni\ersit> of ( aliloriiia in Berkelev . AjipliLanls foi this job 
all reviewed the same aitiLle. using a staPtLird review toim 
ot eight pages developed by a technical committee. The 
most prolKient partKipated in several training sessions and 
were monitored fl>ereattei by the statf member who 
s>nlhesi/ed the leviews in eadi area The reliability of those 
aspCLts of the reviews that Loald be quantified was deler- 
nimed b> having 200 artkles reviewed iiulepeiulentl) by 
two readeis Ihe Loelt'icioiUs were all above .70 except one 
ot .(^2 lor a rating on "Ireatmenl wIiilIi was the most 
sketehily reported, fins use of doe t oral candidates as 
reviewers toi est ailed the obieetion that established lesearLli- 
eis are livperLiiliLal of the leseaich oi others Ihese voung 
students were bent onl> on exirae ling vvhatevei sohd intoi- 
mation lhe> eould find m the publislied leporls. 



Foi Chapter lil the reviewer^s charge was to survev the 
literature published in the United States between 1^)60 and 
IM70 to determine the extern .;f die readnig problem in the 
country, and to idcntifv. aiialv/e. and suiiimari/e existing 
.>iiisey and test data which indiLate the reading abilitv o** 
various populations in relation to "individual and social 
needs." 

Uiiforlunateb , Gepliart's formulation ( l*)70) holds true 
for the literature surveyed in tlii.s project: 

"Manv statements have been made which is.se rt that our 
society has a reading problem. These assertions have been 
made vvilh sufficient authority and frequency that they 
have been accepted as *'act^ a reading problem exi>ts 
What IS the ti' sirable level of reading competence to he 
achieveti by the individual in our society'* I ven more basi- 
Lally. whac level of reading compel en ce is necessary to 
t unci loll in our culture? Neither ot these ipiestions has 
been answered on eiMie- an empirical or a logiL il basis. 
Reading and reading achievement have been the target ot 
iiUM.^ureiiient ot forts over the years, but the data do not 
answer the two i|U est ions eited a hove." (p. 46) 

Hardly any of the hterature available ti»r leview was con- 
cerned with how well a delliied population icad m Lompai^- 
isoii with any criteiioii ol individual i>r social need There is 
a body of literature LOiiiparing boys with girls. Negroes 
wi ll whites. Indians on and o\\ the resjrvjtion. etc .. but 
very little on how well an\ defined gn up read exccpl in 
reference to some other populatH)n 

What IS needed is a set of reading ta>ks known to repre- 
sent the reading that has to be done by adults ir. various 
walks of iil.\ and daia on the perloruionce of these tasks by 
represeiitativ.' .samples of our pop'ilalion 1o some extent 
this approadi is heiiig used m the National Assessment ol 
Ldueational Progress ( P>70) which Kiteiids to report per- 
torniaiice on a limited set ot leadii.g tasks in terms of rhe 
peiceiit ol defined groups who were able U) pert'orm each 
task Uiilortuiiately no data were available at the tune of 
this Mirvey of the literature. A more eomplele sample of 



IhiN publuation was prepared pursuant to a eontraet with the National institute ot Kducation. U. S. Dcrartmcnt ot Health. I duuition and 
Wclfiirc. Contractors iindertakinp such projects under povcrnmcnt sponsorship are cmouragcd to express trccly dioir judgment in professional 
and tcchnieal nutters. Points ot view or opinions do not, theretore. rcpresen otficial National Institute of } ducation position or policy 



rcaiiiiii; LinLn w.in l)eini: prcp.ircil In I:TS under coniiact 
with the U.S. OflKO of" Iducalioii during lhiNMii\e\, but 
again no data on pertorniaikc were available. 

in the absence ofMieli data, the jna'n M)uiceM>r iiilornta- 
lion on the reading problem in the I'm ted Slates that were 
tbmn! UNel'ul in ihiN Mir\e\ were ihiee ( M data on illiter- 



aey reported In the U.S. (Vimin IJureau, (2) data on 
prehunied functional liteiacv as iiiduated b\ ».omplelion of 
live, eight, and twelve vear^ o»'N».hooling by vatioUN popula- 
tiosiN, and {^) giadc aclncveinont on nationally normod 
leading tests at tlie^c leveK 



ILLITERACY 



The l',S. Census Bureau detlneN h!erac\ as **tlie abilitx to 
read and write a sunple message m ain language" (Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, \o. 217, p. 5). For census 
purpoNCs. all per )iis wiili more than five \ ears of schooling 
are counted as literate. Those with less than si\ years are 
a^kod whether the\ can lead and write in any language. 11" 
the inswer is \e*. the\ are clasvilled as literate, if no. 
illiterate. Although this in tar oelow the level ot reading 
abilit*- required to meet individual and .so».ial needs, lire 
incidence of admitted illiteracv in various groups is 
presuniahU correlated with deficicnLics m fiuictional 
literacy, hence it show.s where readmg problems probablv 
exist. 

The tolliAving table shows that illiteracv in the United 
States has been declining to a point that augurs its virtual 
abolition ir ;he near tunire. 



ihe next table sIsown that the leniaming illiteracv is nu»si 
common in oldei gioups. especial iv those of age am. 
over. 

The third table shows how illiteracv declines with vears 
of schooling. 

Remember that m Tables 2 and the numbers are per- 
cenis of the 1^ of the population classified as illiterate in 
I W>. The h>'70 censu\ was not available. 

The nearK universal school alteiulance of the present 
generation and the mcrea.sed holding power of sthooK have 
made illiteracv i|uite rare. Recent statistic^ indicate • . 
liliteMcv laie ot onlv ..^ of one percent m the gioup ated 
14 to 24. ,.\bout 77 ; of those now classitled as illiterate .-re 
over 45. Ot those 2.^ vears of a«e and over, "^S'^ in the 
South have had les.s than five vears of schoohng as com- 
pared With 4 0'." in the West. in the N\)rtheast, and 



Talie 1- Percent Illiterates in the U.S.PopuIalion by Race, 1870-1969 

iDant fof lS'()-l^40 ate fnf a^<- 10 jnj (ncr w/kt then, age N atul over f 

l-^^<> l^'S*' IS'*^(> 2^J«iO 1910 19^0 1940* 1947 19,s2 19.^9 I9r»9 

lot.il :f»o |7n 3 11 4* 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.2 1.0 

ll-"^ 9-** 7 7 6 2 5.0 4.0 XO 2.0 1.8 |.8 i.6 ').! 

Oihor 79 9 -^OO 56.K 44 5 .V).5 23.0 16 4 i;.5 11.0 10.2 7.5 3/.^ 

*l MiinaUil. ♦*\oi:rounl\ in 1969. 

Source I' .S. ( cnuis Bu.cmu. C urrent Population Ropi>rts, Scries P-20. \o. 21 7. 197 1 . 



Table 2. Percent of IIIiterate.s, All Races, 
in Four Age Groups, 1 969 





14-24 


25-44 


45-64 


65+ 


Male 


8.6 


16.7 


.V,.3 


.^8.4 


I CIlKilc 


,S.l 


16,6 


26 3 


52.0 


Both 


6.8 


16.5 


-^1.3 


45.» 



(Of the male ilhleratCN. all races. 8 6'. were 14 5o 24 years old, 
16.7',; were 25 to 44 years oUI, etc ) 
Source Ibid. 



l}y^f in the North Central, in nieiropohtan areas 4 3^' , else- 
wh.ere 7.1'^ Althougli the Negro n'lteracv rate is still 3 Wt 
as compared with 0.7'; for whites, the difference lies 
mainly m those over 45 In the group aged 10 to 24. the 
illiteracy rate is 0.(/; for Negroes and 0.2^; for whites. One 
hundred years auo the N;gro illiteracy rate was S(r;, fifty 
year.s ago it was ly/t , even ten yeais ago it was 7.5' >. The 
reduction to less thun one peiceni in the present generation 
is reinarkahle. and the drive toward equality of educational 
oppoitunity may .soon reduce it to zero 

There may be a problem of literacy that has not .'itraded 
as much attention among per.sons of Spanish origin Ihe 
Current Population Report POO. No. 2I.>. of the U.S. 



Tjble ^. Perccni of Illitcraies, All Races, with 0-5 Yeiirs in School, 1969 



^cars in school 


<1 


I 


■y 


3 


4 


5 


(6+ ,tNMnncil hicralcJ 


MjIc 


57.0 


4S,4 


2I..» 


12.5 


3,6 


3.1 




i CIlKlic 


5S..» 


45 S 


21 6 


9,0 


5.4 


1.4 




Hoth 


57,4 


46 6 


21. K 


10,9 


4,5 


2,3 





(Or Ihc in.ik' iHilcralcs, >7' h,td no s^hoohni;, 48,4' one year, e;c.) 
Source I hid. 



Burciu o\ ihc Cen.su.s (1^)71) idcnlitlod respondLMils wilh 
rcspccl tt. Spunibh or'^tii, .Aul^Dugh ihe inrDnnjiion is not 
cjlegi>ri/etl ni ihe sjikc \\j> J^ in other Popnlaiiun Rcport.s 
on illiioruLy. reasonable e.siinuiie^ can be made, Aboui 5.75 
million [>ersons of Spanish onuin are 14 \ears of age and 
older. Approxiinaielv *>..>' r ol tins group have eonipleied 
less than five years of school as compared wilh 4.1'? of ihc 



U.S. population in the same age range, Wiihin ihe pu[)ula- 
lion of Spanish origin, eduealional aiiaininent is lower for 
ihose of Nkxican and Puerto Rican background than for 
those of Cuban, Central or South American, or other 
Spanish background. This sugi,jsts that illiteracy may be 
more of a problem for Mexican and Puerto Rican than for 
other Spanish American groups. 



FUNCTIONAL LITER.ACY AS INDICATED BY YEARS OF SCHOOLING 



UNESCO, the Bureau of tir Census, and the U.S. Army 
have .suggested that a minimal level of functional literacv is 
indicated by the completion of four or live \ears of .slIiooI- 
mg. The Division of Adult Education of tl>e li,S. Office of 
Lducation has defined the ediiLationally lisadvantagLd 
population as those individuals 18 years of age and older 
who have completed less than eiglit vears of formal .school- 
ing (P>(>7), Su;h persons are charaLterii^ed as functionall> 
illiterate, meaning th,it manv can read and write in some 
ilegree but are unable to hcLonie pr.)ductive citi/ens in 
today's society (p. ^)). Iliidi .scln ol graduation is treated m 
this and other publiLations as the irst sure indiLation v)f the 
level of functional literacy req iired in AmerKan hie. Siiilc 
most people have completed tl eir education by age 25. we 



shall be concerned in this section with the percent of 
various groups aged 25 and older who have t*ompleted les. 
than 5, S, and 12 years of .schooling, representing minimal, 
attainable, and optimal goals for the short-term future. 

The contrast between the figures for the total group aged 
25 and older (at the left) and for those aged 25-2^^ (at the 
right) shows again, as in the ca.se of ilhteracy. ihat lower 
levels of schooling are associated with age. Of about 6 
million persons over 14 years who have less than 5 years ol 
.school, about 320,000 are under 25 and about 4 million are 
over 55. Thus the problem of in.suftlcicnt schooling .seems 
to be on Its way out. Th. remaining shortages in the adult 
pi)pulation are most serious for tlK).se of Puerto Rica:; ,md 
\.ex!can background, followed by Negroes 



Table 4. Percent Aged 25+ with Less Than 5, 8, and 1 2 Years ot Schoohng 



In school 
less tii,in 


lotal 


Acc 
While 


25 aiui Over 
Nccro 


Male 


1 eni.ile 


lotai 


Whne 


Aiie 25-29 
\ei!r<) 


Male 


i einale 


5 ycjrs 


5, .3 


4.2 


15.1 


5.<) 


4,7 


1.1 




2.5 


1.4 


0.8 


8 vcjrs 


14.4 


12,3 


12.4 


15.4 


13.4 


3.7 


3.2 


7 I 


4 2 


3.0 


12 y c.jrs 


44.8 


42,5 


60.3 


45.1 


44.4 


24.7 


22.3 


43.7 


23 3 


25.6 



Source ( urreiu Population Reports. Series P-JO, No. 207. 1970 



Table 5. Percent Aged 25+ with Deticieiit Scliooliiig by Raec and ReMdence 



In Si.Iiool- 






Winn 










\1(.R() 






less tiun 






,Siiburh 


Riir,tl 


1 ,irm 


1 oi,.! 


Metro 


Suburb 


Kur,(l 


1 arm 


5 > c.irs 
8 \cjrs 
!2 > cars 


4,2 
12,5 
42.6 


4.7 
I2,<> 
43,7 


2 6 
X,4 
34 6 


5,4 
15,9 
48.8 


5,4 
18,5 
58.1 


15,1 
31.8 
66.3 


9 8 
24,0 
61.1 


12,2 
27,4 
61 6 


26,0 
48,3 
78.4 


37,9 
64,2 

88 3 



Source- Current Population Reports, .Scries P-2(), No, 207, 1970, 



In Table 5 ^\\leiro" means ^^Metropolitan, central city", 
'^Suburb * refers to areas outside the central city: **Rurar* 
to small cities and towns The tlgures on length of schooling 
lor whites and Negroes come out as one might expect the 
suburban population has the most schooling, followed by 
metropolitan, rural, and farm,\v:1i the probably temporary 
exception that suburban Negroes have sliglitly less educa- 
tion than those in the central cities. 

It does not require a table to document the well- 
publici/ed fact that length of schooling is related to 
income. For example, the source cited above reports that 



for the total employed male population the median years of 
,schooling were 10,6 for those making 3 to 6 thousand 
dollars a year and 12,3 for those making (> to 9 thousand 
dollars a year. All indexes o^ educational attainment are 
closely related to socio-economic status. 

If tlve years of schooling is accepted as the standard of 
functional literacy, there are 8 million functional illiterates, 
if eiglit years. 19 million: if twelve years, of 70 million. The 
deficit IS related to age. race and ethnic origin, location of 
residenre, and region of the country (see p. 5). 



FUNCTIONAL LITERACY AS INDICATED BY READING TESTS 



Table b below is t>pical of several tables in the report, 
derived from published norms for the most widely used 
reading tests, showing the percent of students m a given 
grade (here grade 8) whose scores equal or e.xceed the 
average score made in that grade and in each of several 
grades below 

STtP II reters to the Sequential Tests of liducational 
Progress. Series II: MAT to the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests: CAT to the California Achievement Tests: and CTBS 
to the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. The source in 
each case is the published norms for the reading test in 
these batteries. By definition 507c of the students in grade 8 
must score at or above the average for that grade: hence the 
first figure for each test is the same; but beyond that point 



Table 6 Percent of Grade 8 Reading at or Above the 



Averages of Grade 4-8 



lest 


CJradc 8 


Grnde 7 


CIradc 6 


Grade 5 


Gr.idc 4 


SI FPU 


50 


63 


82 


86 


95 


MAI 


50 


60 


75 


88 


95 


CAT 


50 


78 


83 


07 


98 


(TBS 


50 


68 


76 


86 





the figures reveal the fact that publishers differ in sde- ig 
the population on which their norms are based and in the 
manner in which gr:*de equivalent scores are computed. 
Despite this variation, there is enougli in common in these 
tnbles to jusnfy the following conclusions, if the figures are 
regarded as approximations: 

If we accept the reading level equivalent to the average of 
grade 5 as the niininia! standard for meeting individual and 
social needs, ilicn about 1% of those with 12 years of 
education, 3Vf of tho.se with 10 years, 139^ of those with 8 
years, and 3(X/r of those with b years will read below this 
standard. 

If we accept the reading level equivalent to the average of 
grade 8 a.s a safer and more desirable standard, then 13';^ of 
those with 12 years of education, 24% of those with IC 
years, and 50% of those with 8 years will read below this 
standard. 

Applying these rates to the distribution of years of 
schooling of those aged 14 and over, it is estimated that 
about 12,250,000 of our people read below the level of 
grade 5.0 and 45,000,000 below the level of grade 8.0. 

Table 7 based on the Coleman Report ( 1966), shows the 
number of grade levels below the average white in metro- 
politan Northeast represented by average Negro scores on 
the STtP rej'ding test in grnde.> 6, 9, and 1 2, 



Table 7 Grade Levels in Reading below Average White, Metropolitan Northeast, 



(Irade 


NortlicMNt 


Negro Metropolitan 
Mulwest South 


Southwe'ct 


West 


South 


Non-nietropohtan 
Southwest 


North 


6 


1,8 


1,8 2.1 


2,1 


2,1 


2,7 


2 4 


2,2 


9 


26 


2,3 3,0 


3,0 


3,1 


3.7 


3,3 


2,6 


12 


2,9 


2,8 3,9 


4.1 


3,8 


4.9 


4,5 


3-8 



The only other ethnic groups wliose average scores in 
grades 6. 9, and 12 were comparable distances below the 
average white in metropolitan Northeast were those of 
Puerto R'.can background (3.L 3 3, and 3,7). Mexican (2,4, 
2,6, and 3,3), and Indian (2.O.J.3. and 3.2), Orientals were 
1-0. 0*) and 1,6 grade levels below at these iliree points. 
Whites in other sections and non-metropoliian whites were 
less than one grade level below w.th one exception, non- 
nietropolitan whites in the South were j.O below m grade 
12, This amount of educational retardation is sut'tlciently 
accounted for by poverty, poor schools, irregular attend- 
ance, parental education, and the like without resorting to 
the hypothesis that Ntj^.oes. Puerto Ricans. Mexicans, and 
Indians have no talent for reading. 

Reading and Intelligence 

Since the abilities measured by reading tests and **mtelh- 
gence" tests have much in common, the correlation be- 
iween the two scores is naturally higii From several sets of 
coefficients reported in thi:^ survey, the median correlation 
may be conservatively estimated as about .80 about as 
high as the correlation between one intelligence lest and 
another. Table 8 shows the anticipated grade level in read- 



ing of students m four grades at six different levels of ISi 
(intellectual status index -a refinement of IQ that yields 
rouglily comparable numerical values)' 

The consistently high relationship betweei: reading and 
intelligence scores suggests a reason tor the failure of many 
studies to find significant differences in reading when the 
students are matched on mteihgence. Such matching 
removes what the two tests have in common -so large a 
fraction of the difference that nothing may be left except 
error of measurement. 



Reading Achievement of Adults 

Few reports were found on the tested reading ability of 
representative samples of adults Recently the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense (1968) published some relevant data on 
the reading ability of young recruits. In 1960 the Depart- 
ment revi,*4ed the entrance standards for military service and 
began accepting men who scored between the lOih and 
30th percentiles on the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
Table showr^ the discrepancy between reading level and 
years of schooling for these '*New Standards Men" as com- 
pared with regular personnel 



Tabic 8, Actieipated Grade Level in Reading at 6 Levels of 'intelligence' 



ISI 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


130 


Grade 1 2 


7.3 


8.3 


9.4 


lO.S 


11.5 


15.0 


Grade iO 


5.3 


6,4 


7.6 


8.6 


9.8 


13 1 


Grade 8 


3.4 


4.6 


5.7 


6.8 


8.0 


11.4 


CJrade 6 


3,0 


3.7 


4.5 


5.3 


6.1 


8.4 



Source: Maiuuls lor the C alifornia Achievement Tesij*. 1957 edition 



Table 9. Reading Level and Years of Sehoohng of Two Types of Recruits 







Total 




Caucasian 


Non<*aucaMdn 


CJrade Level m 


Reading 


School ing 


Reading 


Schooling 


Reading 


Schooling 


New Standards Men 


6,2 


10,6 


62 


10,1 


6,2 


11.3 


Regular Person nc' 


10.9 


11,9 


11,1 


11.9 


8,8 


11,8 



Source: Project One Hundred Thou.siind. CharacterisUcs and Perl'orniancc of Nc\v Standards Men, 
U.S. Department o! Defense, 1968, URIC- HD 031 634, 



5 



I'l ■ - I' 



1 



This IS another example ot ihe relationship between read- 
ing tests and ^^intelligence" tests, here confirnied at the 
adult level. It was to be expected that men scoring below 
the 30th percentile on the AFQT would have a lower grade 
level of reading ability than years of schooling, and that the 
discrepancy would be greatei for non-Caucasians, 

Estimates of the Reading Problem 

In the U.S. Office of Education conducted a question- 
naire survey of reading needs reported by teachers and 
principals in Title I elementary schools with compensatory 
education programs. Such schools represent areas of great- 
est need not a random sample of the schools of the 
country but the teachers reported that 437< of their pupils 
showed a critical need for a compensatory reading program. 
Of the schools in large cities. 22% reported that more than 
70% ot their pupils were reading one or more years below 



grade level, as compaied with H[( of rural and 6% of subur- 
ban schools. The reading deficit was largest among Spanish- 
American and Negro pupils and was higlily related to 
estimated family incor z. 

More representative figures based on a nationally repre- 
sentative random sample of elementary and secondary 
schools were released for the use of this survey by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics before publica- 
tion and were analyzed by Dwyer (1971). From 15 to 20 
percent of the pupils in these schools have special problems 
in reading to the extent that they cannot keep up with their 
classmates without special instruction or assistance. It was 
estimated that about 4.7 million pupils with such problems 
are in elementary schools and 2.7 million in secondary 
schools. Of those with reading problems, 37% in elementary 
schools and 46% in secondary receive no special instruction 
or assistance. Again, the need for such treatment was 
greater in large city schools than in suburban or rural 
scliools. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The over-all conclusion of this survey of research from 
1960 to 1970 on the present deficit in functional literacy is 
that the data base does not exist for adequate estimates of 
this deficit in terms of any criterion cf ''meeting individual 
and social need.s.'' As already indicated, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress will soon supply the 
type of data needed the percent of various samples of our 
population who were able to perform each of a set of read- 
ing tasks representing the kinds of reading that have to be 
done (or ought to be done) by adults in various walks of 
lite. During this survey, the Office of Education supported 
the preparation by ETS of a more comprehensive and 
systematic sample of reading tasks, but these iiave not yet 
been applied to an> large sample of oui population. 

In the absence of such data, estimates of cu ♦^rent defi- 
ciencies in reading had to be based on Census Bureau 
reports on illiteracy and on years of schooling completed 
by various segments of our population, modified by test 
data showing the relationship of reading levels to years of 
schoolmg and other factors. It is obvious that such 
estimates can do little more than single out the types of 
students and adults wno are probably having trouble with 
reading or are not experiencing the full benefits of reading. 
'He IS not reading as well as the average student in grade 5" 
(or grade 8) is not a very meaningful or useful definition of 
a reading problem when we do not know what the average 
student in these grades can or cannot do in reading or 
whether this level of reading skill is adequate, more than 
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adequate,^ or far from adequate to meet individual and 
social needs. All we can say is" ''If the reading level of 
grade 5 is accepted as adequate, 12 million fall below, if 
that of grade 8. 45 million.'' But we simply do not know 
whether either level is adequate, or adequate in what 
respects. 

For example, m a nationwide Gallup poll (reported by 
TIME in July. 1965). 77% of the adults questioned said 
they had not read a book during the past year, while in a 
comparable sample in West Germany, only 33V( said they 
iiad not read a book. How safe is the country in the hands 
of people who do not read books'^ What deficiencies in 
reading skills at any level account for this showing'^ What 
do our pupils peed to be tauglit that will assure the continu- 
ance of the habit of reading books beyond grade 8. wliere it 
apparently reaches a peak? 

it IS obvious that none of the data found in this survey of 
the literature answers questions like these. We do not have 
to put up with vague guesses based on the level of reading 
ability ordinarily attained in grade 5 or 8, jid the coming 
surveys based on defined reading tasks bid fair to supply 
much of the data we need. Meanwhile, the kinds of data 
.summarized m this bulletin can at least show educational 
authorities where reading prcjblenis are likely to be found, 
and the approximate number of students and adults who 
have these problems. But what these problems will turn out 
to be IS a matter at least for the time being -for their own 
investigation. 
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